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Summary 

Noting that access to higher education has expanded dramatically in the past several decades, 
Sara Goldrick-Rab and Kia Sorensen focus on how unmarried parents fare once they enter 
college. Contrary to the expectation that access to college consistently promotes family stability 
and economic security, the authors argue that deficiencies in current policy lead college atten- 
dance to have adverse consequences for some families headed by unmarried parents. 

Although rates of college attendance have increased substantially among unmarried parents, 
their college completion rates are low. One explanation is inadequate academic preparation. 
Another is financial constraints, which can force unmarried students to interrupt their studies 
or increase their work hours, both of which compromise the quality of their educational experi- 
ences and the outcomes for their children. 

The authors point out that although many public programs offer support to unmarried parents 
attending college, the support is neither well coordinated nor easily accessed. Over the past 
three decades, loans have increasingly replaced grants as the most common form of federal and 
state financial aid. Confusion about what is available leads many low-income students to the two 
most “straightforward” sources of income — loans and work, both of which involve significant 
costs and can operate at cross-purposes with public forms of support. Too much work can lead 
to reductions in public benefits, and earnings do not always replace the lost income. 

A growing body of experimental evidence shows that providing social, financial, and academic 
supports to vulnerable community college students can improve achievement and attainment. 
Contextualized learning programs, for example, have enabled participants not only to move on 
from basic skills to credit-bearing coursework, but also to complete credits, earn certificates, 
and make gains on basic skills tests. Another successful initiative provided low-performing stu- 
dents with special counseling services and a small stipend of $150 per semester when they used 
those services. And researchers are conducting experimental performance-based financial aid 
programs at community colleges to test their effectiveness. Goldrick-Rab and Sorensen con- 
clude that more effective support could enable unmarried students to complete college degree 
and certificate programs. 
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I t is almost an article of faith in the 
United States that college degrees 
confer substantial benefits not only 
on individuals but on their families. 
Families headed by college-educated 
adults, for example, are more likely to be 
intact, stable, and economically secure than 
those headed by adults who have not attended 
college. Opportunities for higher education 
can be both a preventative measure to 
promote family stability — for example, by 
encouraging young people to have high 
hopes for the future and to avoid early family 
formation — and a transformative one — for 
example, by strengthening the assets of 
families once they have formed. The benefits 
of higher education also appear to be trans- 
mitted across generations, further increasing 
its returns . 1 

The fragile families under scrutiny in this 
volume of The Future of Children — families 
headed by parents who are unmarried at 
the time of their child’s birth — would seem 
to be perfect candidates for the family- 
strengthening benefits of higher education. 
But although opportunities for college-going 
in this country have expanded dramatically 
over the past several decades, the unmarried 
parents in these families are still among the 
Americans least likely to attend college . 2 And, 
ironically, although earned degrees confer 
large economic benefits, the downsides of 
attending college may be substantial for these 
families. 

In this article our focus is the role of postsec- 
ondary education in the lives of unmarried 
parents in fragile families who are attend- 
ing college. Research into this field is in its 
earliest stages. Even providing a statistical 
portrait of college enrollment among these 
parents is difficult. National statistics on 
undergraduates collected by the National 


Most of the articles in this volume rely primarily 
on research that uses data from the Fragile 
Families and Child Wellbeing Study. Because 
most of the research they review uses these 
unique data, the authors of these articles can 
use the term “fragile families" in the strict 
sense — families in which the parents were 
unmarried when the child was bom. Since 
relatively few participants in the Fragile Famiiies 
study attended college, and data collection on 
college-going was not a focus of that study, in 
this article we rely on several other sources 
of national data. We use the term “unmarried 
parenting students" in this article to describe 
individuals who may be part of fragile families 
in the sense that they are not married while par- 
enting during college (this group, for example, 
includes divorced, widowed, separated, never- 
married, and cohabiting students) and are eco- 
nomically vulnerable. But we cannot know from 
the data we use whether they were partnered 
at the time of the child’s birth and thus were 
“fragile families” in the strictest sense. 


Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
likely underreport the presence of parents by 
limiting the definition of “parent” to students 
claiming financial responsibility for one or 
more children . 3 Students with children for 
whom they are not financially responsible 
are therefore not flagged as parents in NCES 
data . 4 This may be a growing problem, given 
strengthened social policies (for example, 
child support laws and statutory rape laws) 
that provide incentives for some parents to 
avoid or decline to claim financial responsi- 
bility. Moreover, NCES data do not make it 
possible to assess marital status at the time 
of childbirth, or to know whether parenting 
students reside with their children. 

We begin by discussing rates of college 
participation and completion among unmar- 
ried parents in the United States and look- 
ing at the financial and academic conditions 
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that shape their college experiences. Then 
we describe ways in which attending college 
may have both positive and negative effects 
on the children of unmarried parents. We 
pay particular attention to the institutional 
barriers facing unmarried parenting students 
and note areas where reforms could promote 
higher rates of success. Finally, drawing on 
a review of empirical research on potential 
interventions, we conclude with several 
policy recommendations. 

College Access and Success 
among Unmarried Parents 

During the past fifty years, the hope of 
attending college has taken root among 
young Americans across all racial, ethnic, 
and socioeconomic lines. Between 1972 and 
2004, the share of African American high 
school seniors who expected to attend at 
least some college rose from 85 percent to 
94 percent. 5 The share of high school seniors 
in the bottom quartile of the socioeconomic 
distribution expecting to attain more than a 
high school degree rose from 66 percent to 
89 percent. 6 The share of unmarried parents 
experiencing at least some form of post- 
secondary education has also increased sig- 
nificantly over the past few decades, though 
the change has been more notable among 
unmarried mothers than fathers. 

Rates of College Participation 

Among all undergraduates, the share of 
unmarried parents nearly doubled over 
the past twenty years (from 7 percent to 
just over 13 percent). 7 Unmarried parents 
make up an especially substantial segment 
of undergraduates from racial and ethnic 
minority backgrounds. For example, more 
than one-third (36 percent) of African 
American female undergraduates nationwide 
are unmarried mothers, and 15 percent of 
African American male undergraduates are 
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unmarried fathers. Unmarried parents make 
up more than one in five Native American 
undergraduates (21 percent) and 16 percent 
of all Latino undergraduates (compared with 
10 percent of white and 9 percent of Asian 
undergraduates). 8 

More than two-thirds of the increase in 
college attendance among unmarried parents 
since 1990 is attributable to attendance 
among unmarried mothers. Although the 
representation of unmarried fathers has been 
growing, a greater proportion of the increase 
in unmarried parents is driven by the atten- 
dance of women. Overall, 8 percent of male 
undergraduates and 17 percent of female 
undergraduates are unmarried parents. 9 Of 
course, the appearance of these trends may 
be affected by the way parenting students are 
counted in federal data. 

One reason for the apparent gender disparity 
among unmarried parents in attending col- 
lege is that women are more likely than men 
to choose to begin or reenter college after 
having children. 10 School reentry is common 
among mothers (even among high school 
dropouts), and mothers’ rates of college- 
going tick upward as children get older. 11 
Data from the Fragile Families and Child 
Wellbeing Study indicate that many unmar- 
ried mothers wait until they are in their late 
twenties and their children enter school 
before entering or re-entering college. 12 In 
fact, 25 percent of women entering college 
after the age of thirty are not married at the 
time of entry. 13 In addition, parents who are 
not currently married appear more likely than 
currently married or cohabiting parents to 
enter college. 14 

Despite the fact that more unmarried par- 
enting students are attending college, their 
attendance patterns, completion rates, and 
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financial circumstances are quite different 
from those of nonparenting students and, in 
some cases, from married parenting students 
and other low-income students. 

Rates of College Success 
Parenting students who are not married while 
they are enrolled tend to complete four-year 
degrees at rates far lower than other college 
students, on average. 15 Among all students 
who started college in 1995-96, 29 percent 
attained a bachelors degree by 2001, com- 
pared with just under 5 percent of unmarried 
parents. Among unmarried parents, 11.8 
percent earned an associate s degree (roughly 
the same share as the rest of that cohort), and 
30 percent completed a postsecondary certifi- 
cate (compared with 12 percent of the cohort 
as a whole). Unmarried parents were much 
more likely to depart college early, without a 
timely return to school (46 percent compared 
with 35 percent). 16 

One reason for these lower rates of comple- 
tion is that it can take longer for parent- 
ing students to finish degrees. 17 In fact, by 
neglecting these longer time periods to 
degree attainment, analysts sometimes tend 
to make ultimate rates of degree completion 
appear lower than they are. Although delays 
in completion (and the older age at which 
the degree is earned) affect labor market 
returns and employment opportunities, many 
unmarried mothers nevertheless acquire 
their postsecondary degrees — but, as Nan 
Astone and her colleagues put it, they do so 
“in a discontinuous fashion.” 18 According 
to one study, “one-third (33.7 percent) of 
low-income single women with children and 
slightly more than one quarter (28.8 percent) 
of low-income married women with chil- 
dren take more than 10 years to complete a 
bachelor’s degree, compared to 15.6 percent 
of all women, 16.5 percent of all low-income 


women, and 12.7 percent of all men.” 19 Other 
researchers, examining educational attain- 
ment according to early life course patterns, 
find clear differences in college-going and 
attainment based on the speed and trajectory 
of family formation. As table 1 illustrates, 57 
percent of individuals who move rapidly into 
adult roles such as marriage and childbear- 
ing attend some college but only 6 percent 
complete bachelors degrees — and they are 
unlikely to continue pursuing their educa- 
tion at age twenty-four. 20 Individuals who 
do not become parents by age twenty- four 
and remain unmarried are far more likely 
to attend and complete college, and many 
are still continuing their education at age 
twenty-four. 

According to some analysts, the main reason 
why women who enter college at later ages 
have lower rates of college completion than 
women who enter at younger ages is that 
they are more likely to enroll part time, 21 
and part-time enrollment necessarily extends 
time to degree. Another study that tracked 
the college enrollment of low-income women 
(some of whom were mothers) from 1970 to 
2000 found that degree attainment continued 
to tick upward after the usual six-year mark — 
rising, over that thirty-year period, to a 71 
college completion rate. 22 

In addition to staying in college longer, 
unmarried parenting students are much 
more likely to have delayed college entry (85 
percent did not enter right out of high school, 
compared with 32 percent of other students). 
And they tend to enroll without sufficient 
academic preparation. Eight percent begin 
college without a high school degree; 

18 percent, with a General Educational 
Development (GED) credential (compared 
with 6 percent of all students). 23 Only 5 
percent have taken at least one Advanced 
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Table 1. Early Life Course Patterns at Age Twenty-Four, by College Attainment 


Percent 



Currently enrolled 

College degree 

Pattern 

No college 

Some college 

in college 

or higher 

Fast starters (tend to be married with children) 

37 

57 

9 

6 

Educated partners (tend to be cohabiting or 
married without children) 

9 

54 

27 

37 

Educated singles (no partner or children) 

1 

38 

30 

61 

Working singles (no partners, no children, with 
long-term jobs) 

34 

59 

16 

7 


Source: D. Wayne Osgood and others, “Six Paths to Adulthood: Fast Starters, Parents without Careers, Educated Partners, Educated 
Singles, Working Singles, and Slow Starters,” in On the Frontier of Adulthood: Theory , Research , and Public Policy, edited by Richard A. 
Settersten and others (University of Chicago Press, 2005), figure 10.1. 

Note: Percents do not add to 100 because those now in college overlap with the categories of "Some college” and “College degree.” 


Placement course before college (compared 
with 20 percent of other students), and nearly 
half (45 percent) score less than 700 on the 
ACT/SAT (compared with 18 percent of 
other students). As a result they are much 
more likely to require at least some form of 
developmental education at the start of their 
postsecondary experience. 

Likely because of those barriers, unmarried 
parenting students are more than three times 
more likely than average to be enrolled in 
short-term vocational postsecondary pro- 
grams, which are much less likely to conclude 
with a college degree. 24 Given their weak 
academic preparation and lack of financial 
resources, unmarried parents often choose a 
community college (49.1 percent of all enroll- 
ment of unmarried parenting students is in 
that sector), where they make up 16.4 per- 
cent of the student body. 25 They are under- 
represented at four-year institutions (only 6.4 
percent of undergraduates at public four-year 
colleges and 8 percent of those at private 
not-for-profit four-year colleges are single 
parents). 26 Carol MacGregor posits that 
unmarried mothers enroll disproportionately 
in community college because they “are more 
likely to have to make up for an educational 
deficit.” 27 But the decision may also reflect 


financial constraints, because parenting while 
attending college, particularly without a part- 
ner, involves distinct economic disadvantages. 

More than half (59 percent) of unmarried 
parents attending college earn less than 
$10,000 a year, with 38 percent earning less 
than $5,000 annually. They therefore over- 
whelmingly attend colleges and universities 
where tuition and fees are less than $2,000 
a year. But as college costs rise, the impetus 
grows to try and “do it all” — that is, to raise 
children while both working full time and 
attending college full time. For example, 
national statistics indicate that in 2007-08 
three-fourths of all unmarried parents who 
were enrolled in college full time were 
working at least fifteen hours a week; and 30 
percent were working forty or more hours a 
week. By contrast, in 1989-90, less than half 
(48 percent) of unmarried parents enrolled 
full time in college worked at all. 28 

Many students are unaware that working 
while attending college can compromise 
other sources of income. For example, the 
federal calculations of eligibility for student 
financial aid are affected by an “income 
protection allowance” (IPA). The IPA sets 
an income threshold above which up to half 
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of a student’s earnings is included in his or 
her expected family contribution (EFC). By 
increasing a students EFC, the IPA can serve 
to decrease (or even eliminate) eligibility for 
Pell Grants. In effect, students maybe penal- 
ized for working to meet their unmet finan- 
cial need — a penalty that, as we show below, 
can be substantial. For this reason, the IPA 
is commonly known as the “work penalty” 
(though an empirical relationship to col- 
lege persistence or graduation has not been 
established). While the IPA has increased 
over time, particularly for independent 
students (which includes all students who 
claim dependents), it has not been eliminated 
and continues to affect need analysis calcu- 
lations. 29 Some argue that student earnings 
should not affect Pell Grant eligibility for 
families earning less than $25, 000. 30 

Thus, while unmarried parents are more 
likely than other students to apply for federal 
aid (40 percent of unmarried fathers and 76 
percent of unmarried mothers apply), their 
expected family contributions are growing 
because of their greater proclivity to work, 
in turn reducing the amount of aid for which 
they qualify. Overall, 60 percent of unmar- 
ried parents (43 percent of unmarried fathers 
and 66 percent of unmarried mothers) have 
an EFC of $0. But the average EFC for an 
unmarried parenting student swelled from 
$800 in 1989-90 to $2,451 in 2007-08. From 
1989-90 to 1999-2000, the proportion of 
unmarried parents receiving financial aid 
while enrolled full time declined from 94 
percent to 79 percent. 31 The problem is that 
earnings from work rarely fully offset declines 
in financial aid, and earnings require time to 
generate. As a result, national data indicate 
that for 87 percent of unmarried parents 
attending college in 2007-08, there was a gap 
between their verified budgets (as reported 
on the federally mandated aid application) 


and their expected family contribution and all 
financial aid grants they received. For 25 per- 
cent of those students, the gap was $11,500 
or more. For comparison purposes, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture estimates the 
annual cost of raising a child under the age of 
five to be $11,000. 32 

One reason why unmarried parents face such 
large gaps between their verified budgets 
and their EFC and financial aid is that they 
are less likely to borrow money (at least from 
federal loan sources, as reported in national 
data). Given their higher costs of attendance, 
it is remarkable that cumulative debt levels 
are about the same for unmarried parents as 
for all other students. 33 

Another challenge affecting unmarried 
students stems from restrictions on the Pell 
Grant related to students’ academic prepara- 
tion and degree plans. Specifically, to receive 
a Pell Grant, a student must possess a high 
school diploma or GED or pass an approved 
“ability-to-benefit” test (a test of basic educa- 
tion). In addition, the student has to indicate 
an intention to earn a degree (rather than try 
out a few classes), enroll in at least one class 
for credit (developmental courses typically do 
not carry credits), and make satisfactory aca- 
demic progress (typically a C average). The 
Pell can be received for up to thirty hours of 
noncredit developmental coursework, but 
at least one credit must be taken in a given 
semester. Given the academic backgrounds 
of many unmarried parenting students, these 
requirements likely affect their Pell receipt. 

In summary, although a significant share of 
unmarried parents enroll in college, they 
often run into difficulties of various kinds 
and fail to complete degrees. Often they 
must delay their initial enrollment or inter- 
rupt their studies, both of which decisions 
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decrease their chances to complete their 
degrees. 34 Mothers are more likely to enroll 
in community college, partly because they 
struggled academically in high school and 
partly because they can’t afford a four-year 
college. And while they are attending school, 
they spend long hours at work, in some cases 
sacrificing their ability to take full advantage 
of available financial aid. Thus, although in 
one sense they are successful — having made 
it to college — they are also squeezed for time 
and money in ways that might compromise 
both the quality of their educational experi- 
ences and the outcomes for their children. 

Effects of Postsecondary 
Education on Family Well-Being 

As Sara McLanahan observes, children are 
increasingly experiencing divergent destinies 
shaped by their mothers’ education. Children 
born to well-educated women are gaining 
from their mothers’ substantial investments 
of both money and time in higher education, 
while those born to less-educated women 
are not. In particular, McLanahan notes that 
“although their parents are more educated 
than they were 40 years ago, children’s claims 
on their parents’ resources are weaker.” 35 In 
other words, increasing access to postsecond- 
ary education has not led to uniformly positive, 
widespread benefits for future generations. 

McLanahan describes several possible rea- 
sons for this failure, including flaws in the 
labor market and the influence of feminism 
and birth control policies. To that list, we 
would add inadequate postsecondary edu- 
cation policies. The relationship between 
college attainment and family outcomes is 
not straightforward, even though it is typi- 
cally described that way. Although college- 
educated adults are, on average, better off 
on a wide variety of measures, college-going 
does not result in uniformly positive benefits 
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for everyone — and under current policy 
conditions it cannot. In this section, we 
explain this line of reasoning and examine 
some relevant research evidence. In the next 
section, we describe how various policies and 
institutional practices hinder the ability of 
unmarried parents to access and succeed in 
postsecondary education. 

A Conceptual Model 

We begin with a conceptual framework 
(figure 1) showing the four primary pathways 
by which postsecondary education can affect 
family formation and stability. In assessing 
those effects, it is important to take account of 
three critical features of college-going. The 
first is how college participants are selected, 
since only those who attend can benefit. 36 
While college attendance has become more 
common over time, it is by no means universal. 

Second, the important nonpecuniary benefits 
of postsecondary education accrue through 
both intra-generational and inter-generational 
mechanisms. 37 That is to say, some of these 
benefits involve contemporary changes in 
the income and health of the college-goer, 
while others involve changes in the future fife 
chances of successors (children). And the two 
are related — for example, if postsecondary 
education affects one’s choice of marital part- 
ner (and we have reason to believe it does), 
the benefits accrue both immediately and in 
the future. 

Third, there may be substantial heterogene- 
ity in the effects of postsecondary education. 
The extent to which college access is lim- 
ited or unequally distributed affects college 
outcomes — as participation becomes more 
universal and participants more heteroge- 
neous, the more outcomes will vary. So it is 
possible that when college was the privileged 
domain of those fortunate enough to afford 
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Figure 1. Conceptual Model of How Postsecondary Education Affects Family Formation and Stability 
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it, primarily white men, its benefits were 
more robustly positive. As more college- 
goers attend despite significant financial and 
academic constraints, the positive returns 
may wane. 38 Indeed, there is little reason to 
think that all pathways opened up by college- 
going are positive or consistent. For example, 
although on average women with higher levels 
of education have higher rates of marriage, 39 
lower rates of divorce, 40 and lower levels of 
fertility, 41 not all college-educated women will 
experience such effects. 42 Similarly, although 
unmarried mothers are more likely than mar- 
ried mothers to enter college (probably in 
part because they stand to reap the greatest 
economic returns), the experience of pursu- 
ing college without appropriate financial and 
emotional supports may result in unantici- 
pated penalties for this vulnerable group. As 
Carol MacGregor notes, “The potential loss 
of income and time demands of student-life 
might reduce time women are able to spend 
with children and lead to negative behavioral 
outcomes.” 43 At a minimum, these hypotheses 
deserve further exploration. 


Our conceptual model (see figure 1) posits 
that four characteristics of individuals (their 
social interactions, time use, economic 
resources, and mental and physical health) 
are affected by college attendance in ways 
that, in turn, affect their children and family 
well-being. Some of these hypothesized 
relationships are positive, promoting healthy 
outcomes, while others are negative. The 
benefits of college attendance among unmar- 
ried parents may be especially substantial, 
because college-educated parents serve as 
role models for their children and acquire 
skills that both improve their parenting and 
help increase their household income. But 
attending college may reduce the amount of 
time parents have to spend with their chil- 
dren and generate economic and emotional 
stressors that compromise the quality of 
parent-child interactions. 

All of these relationships are, to some extent, 
supported by research — though the evidence 
is not conclusive. Although research indicates 
that women with more education (and higher 
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educational aspirations) delay childbearing 
and also that many unmarried mothers start 
college after having a child in an effort to 
improve their lives, evidence on how postsec- 
ondary education affects family well-being 
more broadly conceived is scarce. Moreover, 
it is not clear how parenting while in college 
influences other child outcomes. 44 Investiga- 
ting those pathways is therefore an essential 
next task for researchers. 

Social Interactions 

Attending college helps students form social 
networks, which are thought to result in a 
variety of benefits, including economic 
returns. But the social networks have other, 
nonmonetary, benefits as well. In particular, as 
a group of researchers recently noted, attend- 
ing college can give students increased 
opportunities for selecting romantic partners. 45 
Although the research in question was gener- 
ally referring to students in elite universities, 
less prestigious settings — including commu- 
nity colleges — also bring together students in 
ways that help them form new relationships. 46 
In other words, part of the benefit of attending 
college (any college) may accrue through 
effects on the “marriage market.” 

The “marriage market theory” likens the mar- 
riage search process to a job search. Based on 
the marriage market one faces, one assesses 
the quality of available potential mates and 
one’s own ability to attract a mate, and then 
weighs this information to choose the best 
available potential partner. The Fragile 
Families data indicate that repartnering 
after a nonmarital birth is fairly common (for 
example, within five years of that birth, 20 
percent of women are living with a new part- 
ner), though it is less common among women 
who obtain additional education following 
their child’s birth. That said, when they do 
repartner, women who have gone back to 
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school are significantly more likely to “trade 
up” and partner with better-educated men. 

In fact, women who get additional education 
following their child’s birth increase their 
odds of repartnering with a college-educated 
man by 62 percent. 47 

One concern is that even though, on aver- 
age, attending college appears to increase 
the appeal of individuals in a competitive 
marriage market, it may make it less likely 
that some will find a satisfactory spouse. 4S For 
example, as black women earn more college 
diplomas than black men, they are left with 
a sparse market of college-educated African 
American men from which to choose, if they 
wish to marry someone from the same racial 
background. Likely as a result, the correla- 
tion of educational attainment between 
marital partners is weaker among African 
Americans than it is among whites, with 
African Americans more likely than whites 
to marry across educational groups and black 
women more likely than white women to 
marry someone with less education. 49 This 
relationship may also be affected by the lower 
rates of college completion among African 
American men, since intermarriage between 
individuals with “some college” and college 
graduates is waning. 50 

Some evidence suggests that changes in 
the marriage market for African American 
women, resulting from their higher rates 
of college success, may harm their families’ 
well-being. For example, research indicates 
that in unfavorable marriage markets indi- 
viduals often have to lower their standards, 
a move associated with poorer quality of 
relationships between unmarried parents 
(based on measures of whether a parent is 
fair, loving, helpful, or critical) and lower 
probabilities of marriage. 51 Distinguishing 
between developmental care (involvement 
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in children’s intellectual, physical, and social 
development) and nondevelopmental care 
(all other forms of parenting), researchers 
argue that certain forms of marital educa- 
tional homogamy are associated with greater 
time spent on developmental care. The rela- 
tionship holds only among highly educated 
adults and is stronger for fathers, for whom 
“homogamy produces a 43 percent increase 
in ... weekday developmental care.” 52 Data 
from the Fragile Families study lead to 
similar conclusions, with authors finding that 
certain forms of educational homogamy have 
positive effects on socio-emotional indicators 
of children’s development at age five, affect- 
ing school readiness. 53 

Attending college also affects family well- 
being by helping unmarried mothers form 
networks of similarly well-educated friends, 
including friends who shape their decisions 
about parenting practices and expectations 
of educational success for children. 54 For 
example, research indicates that middle-class 
mothers with more education are more com- 
mitted to the concerted cultivation of their 
children. Annette Lareau’s qualitative study 
of twelve families with third and fourth grad- 
ers from upper-middle-class, working-class, 
and disadvantaged backgrounds describes 
the different parenting techniques of parents 
from different class backgrounds. Families 
with more education give their children little 
leisure time and instead stress lessons and 
activities to fully develop their cognitive and 
social potential. These parents also interact 
with their children in a deliberate manner, 
often talking to them as if they were adults, 
reasoning with them, and encouraging them 
to make eye contact. Such parenting leads 
children to gain a sense of confidence that 
has implications for how they then interact 
with other adults and institutions. 55 


Although attending college 
may promote unmarried 
mothers' social interactions 
with better-educated 
women , it does not have 
unambiguously positive 
social effects. 


In contrast, families with less parental 
education use a parenting style that Lareau 
terms “natural growth.” F rom this perspec- 
tive, being a good parent means providing the 
essentials in life such as food, comfort, and 
shelter. These parents give their children 
more independent leisure time and spend 
more time interacting with extended family. 
They are also more likely to speak to their 
children using directives and to establish 
clear boundaries between adults and chil- 
dren. As a result, working-class children are 
said not to develop a sense of entitlement in 
their interactions with adults and institutions. 
In this way, differing parenting styles are 
thought to affect children’s schooling out- 
comes, as educators reward the behaviors 
encouraged by middle-class parents, not 
those facilitated by working-class parenting. 

Although attending college may promote 
unmarried mothers’ social interactions with 
better-educated women, it does not have 
unambiguously positive social effects. It may, 
for example, impair relationships with fam- 
ily and friends who are not in college. For 
example, first-generation college students 
(who predominate among unmarried parent- 
ing undergraduates) describe serious tensions 
between themselves and their parents over 
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their college attendance. One participant in a 
research study reported, “People in my fam- 
ily don't understand that [college], you see. 
They are all against me. Why do you think 
you have to be better than the rest of us? 
We’re all happy. Why can’t you just be happy 
with this? And I just — I’m not. I’m too smart 
for my job. I’m smarter than my bosses.” 56 
Unmarried parents also often struggle with 
social interactions at school. For example, 
Jillian Duquaine-Watson describes a particu- 
larly “chilly climate” on community college 
campuses. She reports that unmarried moth- 
ers lack friends on campus and are poorly 
treated by their professors. 57 

Time Use 

Studies tend to show that parents with more 
education (regardless of marital status) 
commit more time to their children than do 
less-educated parents and exhibit less gender 
specialization between the spouses. 58 But 
although all parents who have completed 
college may tend to spend more time with 
their children, unmarried parents who are 
attending college find that the time they 
have to spend with their children is quite 
constrained. Because financial aid, as noted, 
is often insufficient to meet students’ needs, 
many unmarried parents must work long 
hours. Although financial aid once made it 
possible for students to devote time exclu- 
sively to studying and parenting — with school 
essentially replacing work — students today 
very commonly study, parent, and work. 59 
Analyses of data from the Community 
College Survey of Student Engagement 
indicate that unmarried parents attending 
two-year colleges spend a substantial amount 
of time both working and caring for their 
children. More than one-third report spend- 
ing thirty or more hours each week working 
for pay, while another 17 percent devote 
twenty-one to thirty hours. In addition, nearly 
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60 percent of unmarried mothers and 30 
percent of unmarried fathers say they allocate 
thirty or more hours each week to child care, 
while also attending school. 60 Several studies 
indicate that students who work more than 
twenty hours a week are significantly less 
likely to complete college than those who do 
not (though a causal relationship between 
the two has not been established). 61 Said one 
low-income mother, “It’s just tiying to find 
time to actually study. You sit down to study 
and you’ve got a kid that’s constantly wanting, 
you know, and won’t go to bed unless you go 
to bed.” 62 Likely as a result, unmarried par- 
ents often begin a college semester enrolled 
full time and gradually drop courses as the 
semester progresses. 63 

Economic Resources 
The links between college attainment and 
individuals’ income and occupation are posi- 
tive and well established. 64 But as the cost 
of college attendance rises, and need-based 
financial aid (particularly in the form of 
grants) diminishes, attending college com- 
promises some students’ economic resources. 
The many public programs that offer support 
to unmarried parents attending college — Pell 
Grants, federal subsidized loans, Temporary 
Assistance to Needy Families, the earned 
income tax credit, food stamps, subsidized 
housing, the nutrition program for Women, 
Infants, and Children (WIC), Medicaid, 
the Workforce Investment Act, and Head 
Start — are neither well coordinated nor easily 
accessed. Confusion about what is available 
leads many low-income students to the two 
most “straightforward” sources of income — 
loans and work. Both involve significant costs 
and can work at cross-purposes with public 
forms of support. For example, as noted, too 
much work can lead to reductions in ben- 
efits, and earnings do not always replace the 
lost income. As one single mother reported 
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in a research study, “It’s a struggle trying to 
figure out the right amount of work and still 
get the benefits I need to stay in school.” 65 In 
addition, time spent working can compromise 
time spent studying, resulting in poor grades 
and, again, the loss of financial aid. 

Beyond enabling (or even inducing) some 
poor financial decisions, college may also 
diminish the economic resources of students 
who do not complete a degree and of those 
who incur significant debt from student loans 
and other forms of credit used to finance 
attendance. Evidence on whether debt delays 
marriage and the arrival of a first child is 
inconclusive, but debt payments do seem to 
figure into families’ calculations about their 
capacity to raise a child. According to one 
survey, 25 percent of low-income college 
graduates said that debt drove them to delay 
childbearing, and 20 percent said that debt 
caused them to delay marriage. 66 Studies 
indicate that financial stress has generally 
negative effects on family stability. 67 

Mental and Physical Health 

On average, college-educated adults are said 
to five longer, healthier fives and to have bet- 
ter access to health care. 68 One recent study, 
for example, found that even among individu- 
als with the same household income, college 
graduates report being somewhat happier 
than high school graduates. 69 But experiences 
may also vary widely — for example, while in 
college, many unmarried parents forgo health 
insurance. In one qualitative study of low- 
income mothers attending college, the author 
found that “balancing the right amount of 
work and aid often put the women in precari- 
ous situations, especially regarding health 
care coverage.” 70 

Moreover, the severe time and economic con- 
straints facing parents exacerbate their stress 


levels. Lorraine Johnson and her colleagues 
note that more mothers (married or unmar- 
ried) could complete degree programs if they 
could “work with community college staff 
and faculty members to resolve stress-related 
problems early in their academic careers.” 71 
Mothers attending college feel “conflict over 
the short-term sacrifices versus long-term 
gains for their families and stress from com- 
peting demands of familial and school roles.” 72 
In a qualitative study of mothers enrolled 
in two different colleges, one single mom 
reported feeling guilty that “on Tuesdays I'm 
here from 9:00 in the morning until 9:00 at 
night and my poor child is at school and then 
he’s with me for a while and then he goes off 
with somebody else for my night class.” 73 

Limits of Current Policies 

The way the nation’s postsecondary education 
system is structured complicates the efforts of 
unmarried parents to enroll and succeed in 
college in several ways. Financial aid policies 
that are intended to make college affordable 
include rules that make it dif ficult for parent- 
ing students to access the money they need to 
succeed in college. And policies that make 
individuals with drug convictions incurred 
while in school ineligible for financial aid make 
it much more difficult for unmarried fathers 
to participate — let alone succeed — in post- 
secondary education. 

In years past, only a relatively select group of 
privileged individuals attended college — those 
who could afford to five at school, enroll in 
classes full time, and devote little or no time 
to work. Today, however, with enrollment 
growing extremely fast at nonresidential two- 
year colleges, more and more students mix 
class attendance with heavy work schedules, 
participating in student activities to only a 
limited extent. Besearchers examining widely 
attended, less selective four-year state colleges 
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find that such practices are increasingly 
common there as well.'* In addition, many 
students are enrolled at multiple colleges — 
switching between them, combining atten- 
dance, and cycling in and out. 75 Many attend 
college near home while working, supporting 
their families, and also attending online. 

Delaying entry to college is also increasingly 
common, with many students taking advantage 
of a perception (not necessarily an accurate 
one) that it is possible to enter at any point, 
step in and out, and gradually make progress 
toward a degree. 76 Increasing numbers of 
students now attend college despite having 
insufficient financial resources and serious 
deficiencies in academic preparation. They 
do so in the face of emotional, cultural, and 
interpersonal vulnerabilities that once might 
have inhibited them from attending at all. 

Even members of the most “at-risk” groups 
will intersect with the postsecondary system at 
some point in their lives — whether after form- 
ing families, during or after a period of incar- 
ceration, or as adults in need of retraining. 77 

As the composition of the undergraduate 
population has grown more diverse, financial 
support for college students has gradually 
eroded. In particular, over the past three 
decades, loans have increasingly replaced 
grants as the most common form of federal 
and state support for students seeking to 
finance college. The 1992 reauthorization of 
the Higher Education Act included amend- 
ments that increased the availability of stu- 
dent loans and made it easier to obtain them. 
It also created an unsubsidized Stafford non- 
need-based loan program. The result was a 
substantial shift in the composition of student 
aid packages from grants to loans. Student 
borrowing has since grown substantially, and 
debt burdens have become more unequal, 
with students from low-income households, 
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black students, and Hispanic students signifi- 
cantly more likely to have debt exceeding 8 
percent of their monthly income, even net of 
family income and other background factors, 
such as gender, occupation, and the type of 
college attended. 78 

Current financial aid rules reward students 
who attend college full time without working 
and penalize those who take fewer classes and 
integrate work for pay into their schedules. 79 
The Pell Grant (to which all students are 
entitled if they meet income-based qualifica- 
tions) is perhaps the most important element 
of federal policy affecting an unmarried 
mother s ability to enroll in higher educa- 
tion. 80 Both the amount of the grant and the 
process through which it is accessed limit its 
usefulness and reflect several flawed assump- 
tions. 81 It penalizes students for attending 
college less than full time, is not available to 
anyone with a drug conviction incurred while 
in school, and requires that students make 
adequate academic progress. But students 
who most need the Pell Grant struggle to 
make ends meet (which requires them to 
work and reduce their course loads), are less 
well prepared academically for college, and 
are more likely in need of second attempts at 
a college degree. 82 

As noted, several policies may be especially 
discouraging to unmarried fathers’ participa- 
tion in college. For one, as explained earlier, 
the method the federal government uses to 
count parents in higher education (presum- 
ably to assess the need for services) likely 
contributes to a disproportionate undercount 
of dads. Men who are unwilling or unable 
to pay child support, or who fathered a 
child with a woman under the age of eigh- 
teen, have little incentive to claim financial 
responsibility for their children and thus be 
recorded as fathers. 
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Second, the reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act in 2000, which contained the 
“aid elimination penalty,” blocked access to 
financial aid for adults with drug convictions 
(disproportionately men). By one estimate, 
the penalty has caused more than 200,000 
students to be ineligible for federal grants, 
loans, and work study. Although the penalty 
has since been revised (today only students 
who receive drug convictions while they 
are enrolled in college and do not pass two 
unannounced drug tests are ineligible for 
aid), some observers suggest that even in its 
current form it discourages college enroll- 
ment (because the financial aid application 
includes a question about drugs) and per- 
petuates dropout among vulnerable popula- 
tions. 83 Darren Wheelock and Christopher 
Uggen write that “relative to whites, racial 
and ethnic minorities are significantly more 
likely to be convicted of disqualifying drug 
offenses and significantly more likely to 
require a Pell Grant to attend college ... It 
is therefore plausible that tens of thousands 
have been denied college funding solely on 
the basis of their conviction status.” 84 

Another federal policy that is problematic 
for unmarried fathers is that since 1994 it 
has not been possible to use Pell Grants 
to support college course -taking while in 
prison, a change that has made college much 
less affordable for that (disproportionately 
male) population. Ironically, the number of 
state prison systems offering postsecondary 
education is rising (from thirty in 2002 to 
forty-three in 2003-04). In Texas and North 
Carolina, more than 10 percent of all inmates 
participate in some form of college course- 
work. 85 There is also some evidence that 
college admissions officers are using criminal 
records to screen applicants, resulting in a 
significant barrier to college entry for a sub- 
stantial number of African American men. 86 


Recommendations for Reform 

Federal, state, and local policies shape 
decisions made by unmarried parents with 
regard to college-going and completion in 
important ways. Policy reforms could greatly 
enhance the extent to which the benefits of 
postsecondary education accrue to unmarried 
parents and also ensure that those benefits 
are distributed more equitably. 

The federal government should alter the way 
that NCES collects data on parents, spe- 
cifically asking all students if they have any 
children. To improve analyses of the extent to 
which childbearing and marital status affect 
the pursuit of higher education, it would also 
be helpful to record children s dates of birth 
and the couple’s date of marriage (if any). 

Evidence continues to accumulate on the 
efficacy of interventions aimed at increas- 
ing college attainment among disadvantaged 
adults such as the unmarried mothers and 
fathers in fragile families. In particular, 
several new programs at community colleges 
have been piloted and evaluated in recent 
years. Next, we review the findings of studies 
that could inform efforts to enhance college 
participation or completion, or both, among 
unmarried parents. We focus on the results 
of research conducted using rigorous meth- 
odologies that allow policy makers to feel 
reasonably confident that the effects are the 
direct result of the intervention. 

Reforms Aimed at Enhancing 
Participation 

As noted, many unmarried parents seeking 
to attend college face numerous barriers, 
including financial constraints and lack of 
academic preparation. A key question is 
which kinds of programs are most effective 
at overcoming those barriers. 
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Among financially 
independent adults 
with no previous college 
experience, simplifying the 
aid application process 
substantially increased the 
likelihood of attending college 
and receiving need-based 
grant aid. 


One possible reform would be to simplify 
the notoriously complex application form, 
especially its demands for information from 
applicants. 87 For applicants with children, 
who must file as “independent” students for 
financial aid purposes, the process is espe- 
cially complicated. A recent experimental 
evaluation of a program conducted with 
H&R Block has yielded promising findings. 
By randomly assigning more than 10,000 low- 
and moderate-income families to receive tax 
preparation services that included substantial 
help completing and submitting the finan- 
cial aid application, researchers were able 
to identify the potential impact of a more 
systematic simplification process. Among 
financially independent adults with no previ- 
ous college experience, simplifying the aid 
application process substantially increased 
the likelihood of attending college and 
receiving need-based grant aid. 88 

Dual enrollment programs are another 
promising approach to increasing rates of 
college attendance and completion, particu- 
larly among students whose parents did not 
attend college. These programs are designed 


to move students more seamlessly from 
high school to college by allowing them to 
earn college credit while still in high school, 
thereby potentially reducing the time (and 
associated costs) spent in college. Today 
nearly every state has some form of dual 
enrollment policy, either formalized at the 
state level or locally negotiated between 
colleges and high schools. 89 One rigorous 
evaluation of dual enrollment programs 
in Florida and New York City found that 
participants who enrolled in college after 
high school remained enrolled longer, had 
higher grade point averages, and earned 
more credits than comparable students who 
had not participated in dual enrollment 
programs. 90 Furthermore, students who 
took multiple college courses through dual 
enrollment saw larger returns to that invest- 
ment, and low-income students appeared 
to benefit disproportionately. Another study 
using quasi-experimental methods and 
national data found, however, that although 
dual enrollment programs benefit students 
in terms of increasing rates of college degree 
completion, they do not help any one group 
more than another. 91 

Although one goal of dual enrollment is to 
ease the transition to college for struggling 
students, it turns out that dual enrollment is 
used much more often by relatively advan- 
taged students. Low-income students appear 
to make less use of dual enrollment pro- 
grams because of their restrictive admissions 
requirements, their distribution across states 
and localities, a lack of awareness among 
some groups of students, and perceived or 
real costs. But the most rigorous evidence to 
date indicates that low participation rates in 
dual enrollment among low-income students 
may be attributable to students’ unwilling- 
ness to participate. 92 
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The requirement by some colleges that 
students with inadequate high school prepa- 
ration must take adult basic education classes 
before taking credit -bearing courses is also 
problematic. The practice of separating non- 
credit basic skills instruction from academic 
college coursework is common and affects 
many students, especially at the community 
colleges where unmarried parents are par- 
ticularly likely to enroll. A promising alterna- 
tive is contextualized learning programs. For 
example, the Integrated Basic Education 
and Skills Training program (I-BEST) in 
Washington State takes a new pedagogi- 
cal approach to instruction that includes 
team-teaching and reduces barriers between 
credit and noncredit coursework. Findings 
from I-BEST, based on a quasi-experimental 
evaluation, indicate that participants are 
more likely than nonparticipants to move on 
from basic skills to credit -bearing coursework 
and successfully complete credits, earn cer- 
tificates, and make gains on basic skills tests. 93 

Reforms Aimed at Supporting 
College Completion 
One key to enhancing the college comple- 
tion rates of unmarried parents is providing a 
strong safety net, including robust academic, 
financial, and emotional supports, for vul- 
nerable students. 94 As intermediate goals, 
policy makers could focus on increasing rates 
of full-time attendance among unmarried 
parents and reducing the time they spend 
working while parenting and in school. 

There is a growing body of experimental 
evidence on the effects of providing social 
supports to community college students. 

For example, as part of the MDRC Opening 
Doors initiative, low-income students who 
were just starting college and who had 
histories of academic difficulties were pro- 
vided with additional counseling and given 


a small stipend of $150 per semester when 
they used those services in two Ohio com- 
munity colleges. Counselors had smaller- 
than-usual caseloads to enable them to give 
more time to students, and students were 
given a designated contact in the financial aid 
office. Students receiving the intervention 
used counseling and financial aid services 
at greater rates than control group students 
who had access to standard campus services. 
Program effects were positive and statisti- 
cally significant while services were being 
provided, though most of the initial effects 
diminished over time. 95 

Another program used an experimental 
design to evaluate the effects of providing 
student success courses (taught by a college 
counselor who provides basic information on 
study skills and the requirements of college) 
or supplemental support (through “success 
centers” offering supplementary individual- 
ized or group instruction in math, reading, 
and writing), or both, to community college 
students on academic probation. Unlike 
typical support service models, this program 
required participation. It appears to have 
increased the number of credits students 
earned, improved their grade point averages, 
and in turn reduced their rates of continued 
academic probation. 96 

MDRC is also examining the effectiveness 
of performance-based financial aid programs 
at community colleges in several states. 97 
Building on the results of an earlier evalu- 
ation in Louisiana, the demonstrations are 
designed both to help low-income parents 
attend college by giving them enhanced 
financial aid to cover more of the costs of 
schooling and also to supply an incentive for 
academic progress. In that earlier evaluation, 
two New Orleans-area community colleges 
offered students a scholarship of $1,000 per 
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semester for a maximum of two semesters, 
as long as they were enrolled at least on a 
half-time basis and maintained a grade point 
average of C or better. These scholarships did 
not affect any other financial aid for which 
the student qualified, and students were paid 
in installments so that guidance counselors 
could confirm that students maintained aca- 
demic progress and at least part-time enroll- 
ment. In the study, low- income parents who 
were eligible to participate in the program 
were randomly assigned to two groups: a 
program group that was given the scholarship 
along with special counseling or a control 
group that received regular financial aid and 
the same counseling that was available to 
all students. An analysis of the transcripts 
of initial participants after three semesters 
revealed that Opening Doors students experi- 
enced higher rates of full-time enrollment, 
passed more courses, and earned more total 
credits than students in the control group. 98 

Another financial approach provides emer- 
gency funding directly to students when they 
need it. For low-income students who may 
already be struggling to meet their financial 
obligations, an unexpected expense such as 
an auto repair, a rent increase, or an eviction 
can sometimes be the catalyst for delay- 
ing or severing their chance at a diploma. 
Preliminary, nonexperimental evidence from 
two programs suggests that these emer- 
gency funds (ranging from $11 to more than 
$2,000) help keep students enrolled. 99 

Child care is another form of support that 
studies suggest unmarried parents need in 
college, though it has not yet been empiri- 
cally linked to improved degree completion. 
Although surveys consistently indicate that 
a lack of high-quality, affordable, on-campus 
child care prevents full engagement in college 
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life, only half of all colleges provide any form 
of care on campus, and most child care cen- 
ters are over-enrolled. In fact, national data 
indicate a serious shortage of campus child 
care centers — with existing resources meet- 
ing only one-tenth of demand. The shortage 
is particularly severe when it comes to infant 
care — only about one-third of campus child 
care centers accept infants. And between 2002 
and 2009, federal support for the Child Care 
Access Means Parents in School Program (the 
sole federal funder of such centers) fell 40 
percent (to just $15 million) — or (at most) just 
$8 for each family headed by a parenting stu- 
dent, according to calculations by the Institute 
for Women’s Policy Research. 100 While the 
federal government recently assessed the 
status quo as “adequate,” future interven- 
tions testing the effects of expanded funding 
and support for additional centers should be 
considered and evaluated. 101 

Conclusion 

Postsecondary education can confer many 
important benefits on those privileged to 
engage in it — benefits that extend both to 
participants and to their children. But partici- 
pation could be far broader and more benefi- 
cial if vulnerable groups of students had more 
effective support in their efforts to complete 
degrees. One group especially in need of sup- 
port is unmarried parenting students, a seg- 
ment of the undergraduate population that is 
growing in numbers and yet is increasingly at 
risk of not completing college. 

Each of the reforms described here has the 
potential to enhance degree completion 
rates among unmarried parents. For all 
of the reasons we have described, making 
postsecondaiy education a more successful 
experience for more parents ought to be an 
important part of any family-friendly agenda. 
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